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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 

AMERICA REDISCOVERED 1 

BY LAWRENCE GILMAN 



One had supposed that the days of the blithely indiscrim- 
inate foreign commentator were past and gone. Apparently 
that is not the case. Here, for example, in this very number 
of the Review, you will find Mr. Houston Stewart Chamber- 
lain declaring joyously that England is today a "nation of dis- 
semblers, forgers, liars, and cheats." To be sure, Mr. Cham- 
berlain is not, so far as England is concerned, a foreign com- 
mentator in the full sense of the term. He was born a son of 
England — his father was an English Admiral and his grand- 
father a Captain in the English Navy; but England is no longer 
beloved of this her son. He fives now under the protection 
of the German flag. He is married to a daughter of Richard 
Wagner, and has become so completely a child of Deutschland 
that when he spits his abuse in the face of his mother-country 
his tongue utters the speech of the treasured land of his adop- 
tion, and he requires the services of a translator. An apter 
illustration of our point is offered by the case of Mr. G. Lowes 
Dickinson — an Englishman, like Mr. Chamberlain, but not an 
expatriated Englishman — who, having visted the United States, 
has now published the inevitable volume of impressions. 
These are contained in a sheaf of "travel notes" upon the 
East and the West, in which Mr. Dickinson has garnered his 
thoughts upon India, China, Japan and America. Of these, 
the American "notes" occupy almost half the total space; 
and it is naturally toward these that the American reader 
will most curiously turn. 

Our traveller duly prepares us, in his preface, for the dis- 
comfiture which he evidently assumes we shall experience 
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upon learning his opinions of us. There is in his observations, 
he tells us, "a note of exasperation" which he would have 
wished to remove if he could. And it appears that this "note 
of exasperation" resulted in bringing a certain deprivation 
to "American friends and publishers" who, we infer, were 
clamoring for Mr. Dickinson's impressions; for in spite of their 
importunities, he informs us, that regrettable "note of exas- 
peration" constrained him sadly but sternly to withhold his 
views. Now, however, his scruples have been overcome (the 
details of this deplorable moral capitulation are left myster- 
iously obscure), and, inverting the words of the old story, 
"Charlie's loss is our gain" — Charlie in this case representing 
Mr. Dickinson's ravished conscience. 

Mr. Dickinson, it should be said, is not completely the type 
of the solemn British ass with whom several generations of 
visiting English commentators have made us somewhat lan- 
guidly familiar. He is known to bookish Americans (of 
whom, despite his sorrowful conviction to the contrary, there 
are, here and there, a few) as a distinguished man of letters, a 
scholar, a thoughtful and forcible writer. As a Cantabrigean, 
as a lecturer upon political science and economics, as a student 
of literature and philosophy, and (most popularly) as the author 
of the well-remembered Letters from a Chinese Official, he has 
made for himself an enviable reputation. 

Mr. Dickinson seems to have travelled adequately in Amer- 
ica. After noting (presumably in the cities of the nefarious 
East) that "the Public Service Corporations control the cities," 
and that "the protected interests dominate the Senate," we 
see him at Niagara, sitting on a bench by the river bank and 
listening to a spectral voice which tells him that "all America 
is Niagara — force without direction, noise without significance, 
speed without accomplishment." He ruminates upon history, 
and concludes that "history is the perennial conquest of civili- 
zation by barbarians" — it was so "when Rome conquered Greece, 
the English the French, and now, Americans the world." 
Mr. Dickinson thence proceeded to a garden by a calm sea, 
where everything invited to happy thought and innocent 
reverie — everything except the Sunday newspapers, which some 
tactless soul had permitted to intrude into the sweet repose 
of Mr. Dickinson's rustic Sabbath. Mr. Dickinson analyses 
for us at great length the particular newspaper which confronted 
him (presumably, from internal evidence, the unsuspecting 
Herald). The result leaves him with nothing to say but that 
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"comment [he supposes] is superfluous." He is led to conclude, 
however, that our newspapers (with five exceptions which he 
delicately forbears to identify) are a poor lot — "among the 
possible appeals open to them they deliberately choose the 
lowest." Yet: "Curious! for the fathers of this nation read 
nothing but the Bible." 

Seeing, however, that the sun still shone and that the sky was 
still blue, Mr. Dickinson journeyed to the Rockies, eight thou- 
sand feet above the sea, where he was embarrassed by a sudden 
thunder-storm and sought shelter in "a little shanty of a railway 
station," in which he was given sanctuary by the telegraph 
operator, — " a thin, yellow-faced youth chewing gum, who looked 
at me without a sign of recognition or a word of greeting." 
This wretched youth, who unaccountably failed to identify bis 
visitor as the eminent author of The Greek View of Life, re- 
called to Mr. Dickinson the fact that "absence of manners in 
an American is intended to signify not surliness but independ- 
ence." The storm passed, but as it was then too late for the 
distinguished traveller to return to his hotel, he spent the night 
with "the yellow youth" in his shanty. They discussed the 
coming Presidential election, and from one topic to another 
passed to Mars and the stars. Mr. Dickinson told him about 
suns and planets, double stars, moons, Jupiter, nebulae and the 
galaxy, and the infinity of space. After which they turned in. 
"The youth slept well"; but Mr. Dickinson lay awake, dis- 
turbed by the mystery of the stars, and sufficiently wide awake 
to quote eighteen lines from Dante. Then, murmuring to 
himself: 

E la sua volantade h nostra pace 

(which is by far the best fine in Mr. Dickinson's book), he fell 
asleep, reflecting that "in all this continent there is not a human 
soul whose will seeks any peace at all, least of all the peace of 
God. All move, but about no center; they move on to more 
power, to more wealth, to more motion." 

We next find our traveller in the Adirondacks, living in 
camp on a mountain lake and meditating upon Homer and 
Shelley. Here he employed a guide who might, he felt, have 
been Homer, "if he had had imagination"; but "he could 
never have been Shelley" (we, too, have met few Adirondack 
guides who reminded us of Shelley). "Not seldom," says Mr. 
Dickinson, "I feel among Americans as the Egyptian is said to 
have felt among the Greeks, that I am moving in a world of 
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precocious and inexperienced children, bearing on my own shoul- 
ders the weight of the centuries." We have never, it appears, 
faced life and asked ourselves what it is; we are so occupied 
in running that it has never occurred to us to inquire where 
we started or whither we are going. As for our religion, "it 
is nothing if not practical. It does not concern itself with a 
life beyond; it gives you here and now what you want." The 
only part of the Gospels that can interest us, Mr. Dickinson 
thinks, is the miracles; "for the miracles really do something. 
As for the Sermon on the Mount — well, no Westerner ever 
takes it seriously." 

Then, still bearing on his shoulders the weight of the cen- 
turies, Mr. Dickinson journeyed to New Hampshire, where, in 
a pleasant, hilly, wooded country by the Connecticut River, 
dotted with charming, secluded villas, he divided men and 
nations into two classes, Red-bloods and Mollycoddles — Shakes- 
peare's Henry V, and Bismarck, and Palmerston, it seems, were 
Red-bloods; Socrates, Voltaire, and Shelley were Mollycoddles. 
As for nations, the Greeks, the Italians, the French are Molly- 
coddles; we, of course, are Red-bloods — "the Red-blood nation 
par excellence." It is the question whether America will ever 
be civilized; "for civilization depends on a just balance of 
Red-bloods and Mollycoddles." There followed a journey of 
two days and nights in a railway train, when, despite the beau- 
tiful country traversed, our traveller's mind retained only "a 
jumbled vision of huge wooden cows cut in profile and offering 
from dry udders a fibrous milk." Thence to Canada, where 
he discussed with colonials in a club "the intolerable subject 
of education," and, incidentally, the question of culture in 
America. That subject was easily disposed of. "There is no 
culture in America." (That fact, thus definitely established, 
doubtless explains why it was that the greatest musical master- 
piece since Bach, Wagner's Tristan und Isolde, was performed 
in America years before the operatic stage in England heard a 
note of it.) It follows naturally that in art, America is sterile. 
Whitman and Poe, Inness and Winslow Homer and Sargent, 
wrote and limned to no purpose; Edward MacDowell sang in 
vain. America is industrialism pure and simple. "There is 
one pursuit, commerce; one type, the business man; one ideal, 
that of increasing wealth. Monotony of talk, monotony of 
ideas, monotony of aim, monotony of outlook on the world." 
A sensitive European, travelling among us, feels "at once starved 
and flayed. Nothing nourishes, and everything hurts." It 
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would seem that the American is a coprophagous beast : 
"whatever he has touched, he has touched only to defile." 

And so, unedified and unpersuaded, our traveller went 
home. 

It is regrettable that Mr. Dickinson should so evidently 
have brought with him to America the wrong kind of letters 
of introduction. He was unfortunate in his acquaintanceship; 
he found among us "no elite." To glean an idea of the sort 
of people with whom he must have consorted, let us glance at 
the composite image of the American which he erects in the 
course of his comments: This American has no culture. He 
cannot converse — he can only talk. He has humor, but it is a 
poor sort of humor — "it implies no imagination . . . it does not 
illuminate a subject, it extinguishes it . . . that is why it does 
not really much amuse the English. For the English are ac- 
customed to Shakespeare, and to the London cabby" — Shake- 
speare being as unfamiliar to Americans as is the London cabby. 
The American — to proceed — is always doing and never exper- 
iencing. He has no inner life. Physically, he presents a "great 
jaw and chin, huge teeth and predatory mouth." In his speech, 
beauty and distinction are sacrificed to force. He is "masterful, 
aggressive, unscrupulous, egotistic, at once good-natured and 
brutal, kind if you don't cross him, ruthless if you do, greedy, 
ambitious, self-reliant, active for the sake of activity, intelligent 
and unintellectual, quick-witted and crass, contemptuous of ideas 
but amorous of devices, valuing nothing but success, recognizing 
nothing but the actual . . . undisturbed by spiritual life . . . 
the child with the muscles of a man, the European stripped 
bare, and shown for what he is, a predatory, unreflecting, naive, 
precociously accomplished brute." 

What can one say to Mr. Dickinson, or of him, that will 
adequately fit his remarkable case? Perhaps, in having per- 
mitted him to exhibit himself, we have sufficiently paid our 
respects to him. If he should ever deign to visit us again, we 
might venture (with what he would doubtless regard as a 
ridiculous assumption of "culture") to direct his notice to a 
sentence in Thomas a Kempis: Da mihi, Domine, scire quod 
sciendum est. 

Lawrence Gilman. 



